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consistent pragmatist can employ. I do not see how a pragmatist 
can undertake to reason with any body or attempt to produce a 
reasonable conviction in any one's mind. How can two parties 
reason together unless the terms essential to their reasoning have 
the same meaning to both minds? Now, since the pragmatist means 
by true something entirely different from the intellectualist's mean- 
ing of that term, how can he reason with the intellectualist? Let 
my pragmatic would-be deliverer from doubt content himself with 
exhortation, with appeals to my will, let him do as people do in 
times of religious revivals, viz., testify to others what they are en- 
joying, the very desirable experiences they are having, appeal to 
others to get somehow into the same experience, to get religion, be 
converted, experience regeneration, etc. It seems to me as un- 
meaning, and, therefore, as futile, for a pragmatist to reason with 
one who is not a pragmatist as it would be for a mystic to attempt 
to reason another mind into his mystical experiences or to attempt 
to convince this other mind that his mystical doctrine is true. 

My conclusion is, that for myself as I now view the matter, I 
must elect to remain in doubt in preference to being saved from 
doubt at what, it seems to me, is the expense of my logical under- 
standing. I may be a very perverse and dull-witted patient, but 
as I understand the remedy which is prescribed for me I think it is 
on the whole worse than the disease, and for that reason I must 
decline to take it. 



John E. Russell. 



Williams College. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization. Edmond 
Montgomery. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Pp. 
462. 

This work is mainly devoted to setting forth the author's somewhat 
peculiar views, or perhaps it would be more correct to say, the somewhat 
peculiar setting forth of a familiar view — relating to what is here termed 
the psychophysical puzzle. What is peculiar is the mystical, or mystify- 
ing, phraseology in which these views are presented. This is made evi- 
dent by such phrases as 'extra-conscious power-endowed existent,' 
'matrix of potential mind,' 'enduring matrix existing in latency,' and 
eo on running through all these pages. But if just plain ' organism ' be 
read into most of these expressions, that is, ' organism ' as conceived by 
the plain man who has never given a thought as to how he came by this 
conception, and in whom no reasoning could add anything to his con- 
ception of reality beyond what he obtains directly through his senses, 
there will then be much less difficulty in understanding the author's 
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meaning. However, much irritation may be felt at repeatedly meeting 
a familiar acquaintance in such strange habiliments. 

This work is divided into two parts: 1, Philosophical Survey; 2, Bio- 
logical Solutions. Some of the problems discussed in the first part are 
substance, identity, causation, the problem of the external world, uni- 
versals and particulars, innate faculties, subject and object, etc. And 
the views on these problems held by many of the prominent thinkers of 
the past are here subjected to criticism with a view to showing their 
general inadequacy as judged from the author's standpoint. The main 
effort of the author throughout these pages is devoted to the materializa- 
tion of the extra-conscious existent, for without the certainty of a real 
organism investigations of this nature must all lead either to ' nihilism, 
solipsism or chaos.' Dr. Montgomery is particularly severe on idealists 
of all shades. " The content of undivided consciousness, which consti- 
tutes all in all we are in any way aware of, and which is the only source 
from which pure idealism or any other philosophy can draw material for 
their world constructions or world interpretations, proves this to consist 
of nothing but lapsing moments of awareness, containing only ephem- 
eral ideal phenomena. Such an actual state of things renders it clearly 
impossible for pure idealism of any kind legitimately to transcend the 
utterly secluded sphere of solipsism; or to escape complete nihilistic 
phenomenalism. For there is here no prominent substance, no kind of 
substantial ego or subject, to support the remainder of the fleeting phe- 
nomenal panorama." 

Consciousness is repeatedly described in these pages as ' forceless, 
evanescent, transient, flimsy stuff,' which, if true, would appear to need 
the support of the author's extra-conscious existent. But the very aware- 
ness of succeeding states, of a continuum, implies that consciousness ifl 
something more than these estates, as separate states. The ways in 
which the author sets about the development of this 'extra-conscious 
existent' are somewhat difficult to follow. It would appear that thia 
all-important something, or somewhat, at first ' exists in latency,' and it 
would probably never have become aware of its own existence even had 
it not been discovered and enlightened by this evanescent, fleeting con- 
scious stuff. It is assumed that this flimsy stuff and the real stuff 
have acquired some method of signaling or signalizing each other. But 
even this assumption has its difficulties. 

The author quotes approvingly the contention of Leibnitz that a 
correct view of substance is the key to philosophy, and this thought 
appears to have stimulated him to make these strenuous efforts to bring 
something of a substantial nature to light. But it may be questioned 
whether this is the most urgent philosophical problem any longer. 

The problems of substantiality, causation, mechanical necessity, living 
substance as sensorimotor agent, sentiency and purpose in movements, 
teleology in nature, etc., are discussed in the second part, in conjunc- 
tion with the author's own views. On some of the current scientific 
theories, energy for instance, our author remarks : " Here physical science 
is in fact brought to a perplexing standstill and only a sound epistem- 
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ology can rescue it from becoming reduced to the pure solipsistic phe- 
nomenalism already theoretically reached by the out-and-out mathematical 
physicists." 

Whether physical science is benefited by the introduction of philo- 
sophical questions is a point not yet determined. Several of the minor 
questions brought up here concern special branches of inquiry and so 
may be left to the experts in the several inquiries to settle. 

E. A. Norms. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Cid che e vivo e cid che e morto della filosofia di Hegel. Benedetto 

Croce. Bari: Gius Laterza e Figli. 1907. Pp. xvii + 282. 

This work has been noted in Italy as one of exceptional importance 
for contemporary Italian thought. It has been viewed even with some 
alarm as the reactionary credo of a writer of great prestige. It seems 
hardly possible, however, that the book can have the importance in any 
other land that it has in Italy. Nevertheless, one can but subscribe to 
Croce's plea that criticism of Hegel be mingled with appreciative justice. 

Signor Croce is decidedly more for Hegel than against him. He as- 
serts valiantly that the enduring portion of Hegel is the essential heart 
of the matter. On the other hand, he shows with no less energy that 
Hegel's treatment of concrete facts has been a speculative misrepresenta- 
tion of individuals. The school of Hegel failed utterly to distinguish, 
in the work of its master, what was of permanent value from what should 
be discarded, the sooner the better. To separate the good from the bad, 
Signor Croce comes enthusiastically forward. Modern thought can 
neither accept Hegel nor do wholly without him. "It finds itself," our 
author says, " in the same perplexity as did the Roman poet with respect 
to his lady: nee tecum vivere possum, nee sine te." Something must, 
accordingly, be done about it. 

Croce finds it a strange spectacle that while, as a matter of course, 
every other particular branch of inquiry has its own method and theory 
of method, so many philosophers deny just this to their own science and 
have no word of recognition for the philosopher who has tried most con- 
scientiously and laboriously to determine philosophic method. Appar- 
ently Hegel has done this with substantial finality in discovering the 
dialectic of opposites. This, together with the notion of the concept as 
concrete and universal, and the theory of degrees of reality, are, Croce 
believes, the essential part of Hegel, his ' immortal discovery.' 

The account of what is good in Hegel suffers from the enthusiasm of 
the writer's discipleship. His ' reality feeling ' for the matter is so over- 
whelming as to prevent his pausing to think that what is so irresistibly 
obvious to himself may be far from clear to his reader. He writes, in 
the pro-Hegel portion of the book, as a convinced Hegelian, using for his 
illustrations such familiar terms as 'being,' 'non-being' and 'becoming,' 
but never inquiring into Hegel's ultimate presuppositions. Nevertheless, 
Croce's examination of what he regards as Hegel's weak side is sincere 



